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For the Companion. 
BIG-ARROW AND CAT-FOOT. 


The Mandans and Arickarees were neighbors. 
Natigns of hunters and warriors, they had fol- 
lowed the trade of their fathers together on the 
banks of the White Earth and Little Missouri 
for centuries, and scarcely a feud had existed be- 
tween them. 

Among the prophets of the Mandans was one 
whom they called Owl-feather. He had a son 
named Cat-foot, a handsome, nimble young war- 
rior, respected by all the braves as much as he was 
admired by all the squaws of the tribe. 

Big-arrow was the son of an Arickaree chief, 
and was about the same age as Cat-foot, for whom 
he had a great liking, and the two young Indians 
were for a long time fast friends. In the battles 
which the tribes fought with the Sioux and other 
tribes the two almost always went in company, and 
painted and decked themselves as near alike as 
possible, and on the long hunts of autumn and 
winter, or the dangerous war-trails in any season, 
one rarely went without the other. Both were 
fearless and powerful, and both had fame (as sav- 
ages count fame) throughout all the neighboring 
tribes as well as their own. Each of them had 
taken scalps enough to make a border completely 
around the hem of a bear-skin state robe for his 
father, and each, unknown -to the other, had 
taken a fancy to Wa-gueet (the Thrush) a daugh- 
ter of one of the old braves of the Arickarees. 

While Big-arrow and Cat-foot remained in ig- 
norance of each other’s feelings it happened that 
the Sioux in one of their petty wars stole a march 
one night upon the camp of Big-arrow’s tribe, 
and took this damsel captive. Big-arrow deter- 
nined to rescue her, and, for reasons best known 
toall interested young bachelors, savage or civ- 
ilized, he chose to pursue this adventure alone. 
Not even his best friend should go with him. 
Accordingly he started before Cat-foot had even 
heard of Wa-gueet’s capture, and reaching the 
country of the Sioux almost as soon as the ma- 
tauding party themselves, he managed his enter- 
prise so well that on the fourth day after she left 
her own camp the dusky damsel found herself free 
and on her way southward through the forests. 

Meantime Cat-foot learned what had befallen 
the Arickarees, and the capture of the Thrush, 
and set out himself, as Big-arrow had done, to 
rescue her, induced by precisely the same reasons 
tokeep his expedition to himself. What was his 
surprise, on approaching the Sioux lodges after 
hislong journey, to encounter the young girl mak- 
ing her escape in company with Big-arrow. 

The two young Indians understood each other's 
feelings in an instant. Their mutual embarrass- 
ment would have betrayed their sentiments to 
each other had not the very presence of both 
upon the spot revealed the whole sufficiently. 
This embarrassment.was much increased by the 
evident pleasure of Wa-gueet, who enjoyed im- 
mensely the unexpected position of affairs, and 
fora few minutes the young champions looked as 
if they would fight a duel on the spot. Cat-foot, 
however, soon seemed to see that Big-arrow had 
the advantage of him, and turning away with 
mingled anger and chagrin, disappeared in the 
forest. 

The two friends were now enemies. That was 
Plain. Which side the Thrush took in the quar- 
tel of which she had been the innocent cause, 
Will appear in the sequel. The way was long 
from the land of the Sioux to the home of her na- 
uve tribe, and she must camp once or twice by 

way. 

One night when close to the country of the 
Mandans, she slept on the opposite bank of the 
Missouri River. Big-arrow built her a screen of 
bark and boughs. and went some distance away 
‘ocatch fish. In the morniug he called her name 
but got no answer, and on looking he found she 
was gone. The thought flashed upon him at 
once that Cat-foot had watched his course to his 
stopping place, and stolen Thrush away. It was 

turn to be mortified. How intense was his an- 
ger that they should have escaped him so easily ! 
Y must have swam the river—far down the 
steam, most likely. He would follow them, and 
Cat-foot as he would a Sioux. Full of re- 
Yenge, he waited in the woods that day, and by 





BIG-ARROW AND CAT-FOOT. 


nightfall took up his station under a large oak 
tree on a hill overlooking the Mandan camp, to 
mark the well-known wigwam of. his rival. 

There the treacherous and ungrateful Wa-gueet 


supported his claim to her. 

The heart of the young Arickaree chief was full 
of bitterness. It was a beautiful June evening. | 
The sun, just leaving the landscape, threw over it | 
his sweetest colors, and flushed the picturesque | 
tent tops of the Mandans below him, and the trees | 
around him, and the distant prairie beyond him | 
with a beautiful radiance that might have softened 
the heart, had its purpose not been so desperate, | 
of a wilder barbarian than he. | 

While he lay there in ambush, waiting impa- | 
tiently for night, a tall Indian came stealthily bes| 
hind him, and dropping noiselessly upon one 
knee, raised his bow, drew the sharp arrow de- 
liberately to its head, and in an instant would 
have pierced the body of the Arickaree. A 
thrush alighted on the oak over his head to sing 
a farewell to the sun. She began, ‘‘Wa-gueet, 
Wa-gueet !” and as if surprised by some super- 
natural impulse, the hostile Indian lowered his 
bow and slowly loosed the shaft from the string. 
While in the act of this, Big-arrow discovered 
him. He, too, had started at the voice of the 
thrush and looked about him. The eyes of the 
warriors met. . 

‘‘Missa—mo—gunn !” said Cat-foot, “I could 
have killed you.” 

Then followed an explanation. Wa-gueet had 
gone to the Mandans of her own desire, prefer- 
ring the son of the prophet to the Arickaree chief. 
Big-arrow gave her up, and Cat-foot and he con- 
tinued to be friends, though a long war soon after 
broke out between their tribes. T. B. 





“MASSA CHARLES” AND THE SILVER 
DOLLAR. 

One pleasant day in spring, not many years 
ago, a lady was sitting on the piazza of a house 
which belonged to a plantation on the beautiful 
Ashley River. A good-looking negro man, hold- 
ing a pair of chickens, was walking up the noble 
avenue of oaks, and soon he stopped before the 
lady, making: her a low bow. 

‘‘Missis,” he said, ‘‘dese yer chicken aint gwine 
for stay young no longer. I want for know ef 
missis lemme go for sell ’em in de city ?” 

“T'll buy them, Jupiter,” said the lady. 

But that would not do. Jupiter wanted to get 
a present with the money for his sweetheart, who 
had hinted to him that a head-handkerchief, or 
turban, of all the colors of the rainbow, would suit 
her exactly; and he looked so disappointed that 








his kind mistress said : 


‘Well, Jupiter, you may go, only be sure to 


come back by sunset.” 


With a joyful ‘‘Tank you, missis,” he rushed 
down to the boat-house, and soon had a light and 
had, without doubt, consented to shelter herself; pretty skiff out in the stream. As he was rowing 
with an Indian, too, who had never, like himself, he saw a gentleman beckoning him from the next 
|plantation; and nearing the shore he said, 


politely, 
*“*Want me, massa?” 


“Yes; take me down to the city and I'll give 


you a quarter.” 
‘‘Sartain, massa, wid pledjure,” said Jupiter. 


The gentleman got inf, and began right away to 


talk; and Jupiter made himself very entertaining. 
Presently he said: © 


‘‘Massa, don’t you want for buy dem chicken? 


Dey fuss-rate.” 


“Well, now, Jupiter,” said ‘*Massa Charles,” 
(for it was he,) ‘‘my wife says I must never do 
If you told me aleg of mutton 
|was a turnip I should believe you; but I will 
send you to Maj. Black, a friend of mine, who'll 


the marketing. 


buy them if they are really good.” 


“Tank you, massa,” said Jupiter, and he rowed 


away like a good fellow. 
“Sing us a song, Jupiter,” said Massa Charles. 


“Come, I like to hear them. Mind, you must 


make it up yourself.” 


“O, massa! how you ben ax me to sing?” he 
answered, pretending to be very bashful, and at 
the same time clearing his throat; then in a fine, 
clear voice he broke out in a long shore melody 


keeping perfect time with the stroke of his oars: 


“Ole Maum Dinah, she hab ‘leben chillen, 
Fol de rol de ri oh! fol de rol de ray! 

One he was a stevedore, an’ ‘tother he was a barber, 
Fol de rol de ri oh! fol de rol de ray! 

Wid a stomach like a tin pan, a head like a crow-bar, 
Fol de rol de ri oh! fol de rol de ray! 

He row dis boat so bad, bove. he couldn't make it go far, 
Fol de rol de ri oh! fol de rol de ray! 


And it’s hurrah! massa stevedore! when done you gét to Charles- 
ton, 


Fol de rol de ri oh! fol de rol de ray! 
And he row to de landin’ we'd tank you berry much, Sar, 
Fol de rol de ri oh! fol de rol de ray!" 


The last two lines were sung as the boat touched 
the dock; Jupiter bowing, and grinning from ear 
to ear as Massa Charles put the promised quarter 
of a dollar in his hand and walked away, first tell- 


ing him where Maj. Black lived. 


man strolled along King Street, with his hands in 
his pockets, humming to himself all he could rec- 
ollect of ‘‘Ole Maum Dinah,” while Jupiter hast- 


ened to sell his chickens. He got a silver dollar 
for them, and, nearly wild with delight, set about 


buying the gorgeous cotton handkerchief which 
was to make Venus, his sweetheart, more beau- 
tiful in his eyes than her classical heathen name- 
sake. 

He walked along, looking into all the windows, 


and presently came to a little haberdasher’s shop 
in King Street, kept by two cross old women. 
They lived with their brother, who was so much 
disliked that he rejoiced in the nickname of ‘‘Tur- 
key-buzzard Skinflint.” If you want to show ex- 
treme disgust for any one in Charleston you have 
only to call him ‘‘a turkey-buzzard.” 

Jupiter entered the store, and pulling at his 
woolly forelock, pointed to a gorgeous handker- 
chief hanging over a string, and respectfully asked, 

‘‘How much you ax for dem, missis ?” 

“It’s a dollar,” said the oldest Miss Skinflint, 
charging about a third more than its value. 

“I ben take it, ef you please, missis,” said 
Jupiter. 

“I don't believe you've got a dollar,” said the 
cross old thing; ‘‘let’s see that first.” 

“Why, missis, what for you talk so? I got him 
dollar here.” And he took the silver dollar out of 
his pocket and held it lightly up between his fin- 
ger and thumb. 

The other sister had come out from behind the 
counter while he was speaking’ and at the moment 
he held up the money she knocked his elbow. It 
might have been accident; but any how, the dol- 
lar flew out of Jupiter’s hand and rolled under the 
counter in an instant. 

*‘O, missis,” cried poor Jupiter, with a face of 
great distress, ‘lemme ge®’hind de counter an’ 
fine my dollar !” 


**Your dollar!” said the wicked woman. ‘Be 
off with you! You never had a cent.” 
“‘O, missis, please, do don’t talk so! I los’’em 


true for true. I got him for some chicken; and 
you know he ben under de counter.” 

“Get out of the store this minute,” cried both 
women, ina fury, just as Turkey-buzzard Skin- 
flint sauntered in. 

‘‘What are you about, you rascal” he said, 
facing round on the poor fellow. 

“O, massa, I ’clare it’s my dollar! I los’ ’em 
in de store.” : 

But the wicked women declared he was a thief, 
come there to steal, and told Turkey-buzzard 
Skinflint to go at once and get Limpy Jonas, the 
lame constable, to take him to the guard-house. 

At this very moment Massa Charles was walk- 
ing that way, and seeing a crowd collected he 
pushed through to find out what it was all about. 

To his great surprise, the very first person he 
saw was his friend Jupiter, with the big tears 
rolling down his cheeks and his limbs trembling; 
and he heard the cross old women telling every 
body that the nigger had entered the store with a 
cock-and-bull story about selling some chickens 
for a dollar, when he didn’t have fourpence, and 
only came there to steal. 

Massa Charles felt his anger rising. He would 
have given five dollars to have shaken the wicked 
woman’s snapping false teeth out of her mouth 
and thrown her wig over the house; but controll- 
ing himself, he beckoned to Jupiter and said, in a 
whisper, ‘‘See here; take this dollar and run for 
your life.” He held out a silver dollar as he 
spoke. And with a look of deep gratitude the 
poor fellow put the money in his pocket, darted 
awpy at the top of his speed, and was rognd the 
corner just as old Turkey-buzzard Skinflint and 
Limpy Jonas, the constable, came in sight. 

Whew! how mad they all were! They abused 
Maséa Charles as much as they dared; but that 
was not much, for he quietly said, “If you don’t 
take care I'll have you up for robbery, for I'm 
pretty sure the negro told the exact truth;” and 
then he walked away with his hands in his pockets. 

The next week Massa Charles was sitting at 











* | home with his little daughter Fanny on orfe knee 
Then this good man*-about whom I could tell | 

you a thousand stories, each one a thousand times 
better than the other, showing his kindness of 
heart, and how everybody loved him—this good 


and his little daughter Laura on the other, telling 
them for about the hundred and fiftieth time the 
wonderful story of ‘‘Jack and the Dragon.” He 
had told just before the story of the “Old Porker 
who had seven little Pigs,” because that had al- 
ways to come first, if he expected any peace of 
mind. In the second story he had just got to the 
place where Jack was killing the dragon, who had 
ninety-nine heads, all of which must be cut off be- 
fore he would consent to die, when Prince John, 
the waiter, came in and said, 

‘‘Massa, dere’s a man at de door; he say he 
name Jupiter; want for see you jes one leetle 
minute.” 
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“Jupiter?” repeated Massa Charles, thinking. | 

“Yes, massa. Ebery body want for any ting, 
come for plague you. I ‘clare you oughtn’t to | 
‘courage dese yer fellows; dey too imperent!” | 

“I want to go, too,” said Laura. 

**Me too,” said Fanny. ; | 

So Massa Charles went out laughing, with a lit- | 
tle monkey skipping on either side; and there at | 
the door was the very black man whom he had 
saved out of the clutches of Turkey-buzzard Skin- | 
flint, his wicked sisters, and Limpy Jonas the | 
constable. | 

“’Scuse me, massa,” said Jupiter, his black | 
eyes shining with eager gratitude. ‘‘I don’t mean | 
no disrepec’. You berry kind to me; I tank you 
much, dear massa. I can’t do noting ‘cept gib you | 
dis chicken. He berry nice one. Please take 
him, massa. ' 

His voice broke and trembled. He held out a 
beautiful white pullet as he spoke, and his intelli- | 
gent face beamed with humble affection and re-| 
spect. | 

““Why, Jupiter,” said Massa Charles, ‘‘I only | 
did for you what was just and right. It would) 
have been wicked in me not to have defended 

ou.” 

“God bless you, massa! When I tole some 
*quaintances "bout what you been do for me dey 
say, ‘I bet dat ar Massa Charles—he so berry, | 
berry kind to niggers.’ And so him was you, 
massa.” 

“I want little white chicken,” said Laurg. 

“T too,” said Fanny. 

So Massa Charles, who had great delicacy of 
feeling as well as goodness of heart,*thanked Ju- 
piter and took the present he had brought. Bless 
your little hearts! it would have mortified and 
grieved the black man terribly if it had been re- 
fused, or Massa Charles had offered to pay for it. 
No, he knew better than that, and thanked Jupi- 
ter just the same as if he had been a friend on 
equal terms; and the black man went home per- 
fectly happy. 

One or two good people did live in Charleston 
in those days. Ah me! 


ter 
A BEAR HUNT BY NIGHT. 


Our party had no sooner reached the cabin, 
than Cary’s son, a lad of twelve, came running 
in from the hill above, and eagerly besought his 
father to repair at once to the cornfield to witness 
the havoc done to the grain during last night. 
Cary climbed the log fence, and hurried up the 
hill, whence he returmed as we were seating our- 
selves to supper, covered with mud and venting 
imprecations on the animal that had wrought the 
ruin of his field. 

‘*The varmint! he’s tore down half the corn- 
patch, and dug up two whole rows of potatoes. 
I shan’t have enough left for seed. I'll see if I 
can’t get even with him for this, afore we’re much 
older.” 

‘“‘What has happened, Cary ?” 

“Why, it’s a bear; he’s tore down every row 
of corn on the upper side of the patch, by the 
woods.” 

Tt was agreed that at nightfall we should betake 
ourselves to the ‘‘corn-patch,” and take our sta- 
tions in scattered order to watch and see if bruin 
was disposed to repeat bis nocturnal visit, which 
it was strongly probable he would not fail to do, 
to-night. 

We at once prepared. Cary led the hounds by 
thongs of deerskin. We scaled the hill in the 
gathering darkness, stumbling at every step over 
the black stumps that bristled everywhere among 
the waving corn, until we reached the margin of 
the ‘‘clearing,” in the black shadow of the woods. 

In addition to our rifles, Cary had provided 
himself with a lantern, As the commander of 
the forces, he allotted our stations within hearing 
of each other, in proper sheltemalong the edge of 
the woods, He predicted that bruin would visit 
the field from the forest on this side, and return 
the same way. ; 

**Now,” charged he, all sit still and listen— 
don’t speak. I'll hold the dogs just down the hill 
here. Ifthe bear comes in at all, he'll do it afore 
midnight; we shall hear him tearing down the 
corn-stalks, then I'll let on the dogs, right off, 
and likely they'll tree him afore he gets a great 
ways.” 

Almost any other situation would have been 
more cheerful than crouching in scattered order, 
in the shadow of the woods, listening to the 
steady falling rain. 

The night was still, and pitchy dark. Bruin, if 
he sought the ‘‘patch,” was as likely to select one 
path as another; his luck might guide his steps 
right upon some one of the watchers. The prog- 

xect ofa rough-and-tumble encounter with a 
f sar in the dark had little to recommend it. 

However, each kept his cover in perfect silence 

—after a while venturing to light a pipe for com- | 

















pany. We listened hour after hour, until * the | 


constant stretch of attention grew very irksome, 
and we were getting in hopes that Cary would 
abandon the field for to-night, at least, and signal 
us to return to the cabin. But his ire was too 
keen to give up.so long as there remained a pros- 
pect of revenge. 

It must have 
steady monotony 
by new sounds. A munching or champing noise, 
as of a hog feeding, was audible! Brujn had 
passed us all, and was in the field! He was in- 


dulging his appetite with the tender ears of green | 


corn. Cary crept stealthily along, holding the 
dogs fast. 

‘The varmint’s at it again, boys! Hear him! 
hear him! I'm going to let the dogs on to him 
now.” 

So saying, he slipped the leash from the trio, 
with a yell of encouragement. 


trail with a clamor of vengeance. Now the 


former silence is broken by an exciting chorus of 


howls, yells and shrieks. 
the feast in a moment. 


Bruin is overtaken at 
Striving to gain the 


woods he is assailed in the rear by the three 


They take bruin’s | 


hounds; he wheels to defend himself, and a ond 
eral fight ensues. Cary’s lantern sheds but a 
glow-worm’s ray, and we can attain the scene of 
the conflict only as guided by the yells of rage | 
and pain, and the gnashing of teeth that arises | 
from the corn. 

‘‘Here they are!” roars Cary, ‘‘the dogs have 
got him down! Come on! take him! take him! 
Buck, Bess, Rover! take him, boys. Hurrah! | 
we've got ye, you old varmint! We'll give it to | 
ye now!” | 

The bear, hearing this fresh uproar, and catch- | 
ing sight of the reinforcements coming up, disen- | 
gages himself from the dogs with a strong shake, | 
leaving them sprawling on the ground, and be- 
fore he can be brought to bay again, he gains the | 
woods. 

“Come on, come on, boys! Take him! take | 
him !” | 

| 

On rushed the pack on bruin’s track. Cary’s | 
lantern glimmers hither and thither, like a fire-fly | 
through the dismal gloom, as with stentorian | 
shouts of encouragement to the dogs he rushes | 
after the headlong chase. The rest of the party 
hobble after him with such expedition as the dark- 
ness allows. 

Now the uproar centres around a large tree in | 
the verge of the woods; the yells of the baffled 
hounds, as they circle round and round the root, 
tear the ear. 

‘‘We've got him now, boys, sure!” shouts the 
old man. ‘*We’'ll make short work of ye now, | 
you old thief! Hold the lantern, some one, while 
I fetch some dry brush from the fence, and strike 
a fire. There, it’s going now; we'll be able to 
get sight of him ina little while. Let the fire} 
blaze up good. We can take our time now.” 

The dogs still keep restlessly moving around 
the tree, looking up and emitting whines of 
bafiled rage and desire; they all have suffered, 
more or less, in the encounter. We sit down to 
take breath until such time as the waxing fire 
shall shed suflicient light into the tree top for thé 
hunters to wing the shot that shall close this mid- 
night drama. 

The flame waxes brighter and higher over the | 
fresh armfulls of light brushwood that Cary heaps | 
upon it. His black, bearded face is wreathed 
with a grim smile of satisfaction, and his keen 
eyes sparkle with delight. 

‘I’m paid now for my corn, though I do think 
that in the tussle with the dogs there, just now, 
they broke down more than the bear would eat in 
a week. Ah! I see the varmint now! Step up 
this way, boys; there, look in the crotchet of the | 
tree, about fifty foot up. Don’t you see his black | 
hide ?” 

Yes, the broad flame illuminates the whole | 
tree-top, and there, hugging the trunk and look- | 
ing down on the confusion below with a wonder- | 
ing stare, is bruin. His head is wholly visible, | 
though his body is in greater part sheltered by | 
the body of the tree. | 

‘‘Come, now!” says Cary, ‘every one take his | 
rifle, and when I say the word, all pull together. | 
Every one, now!” | 

The four rifles make one report. Bruin starts | 
nervously—it is more like a shudder—clings to | 
his post an instant, then his claws relax, and his | 
dead carcase crashes through the branches to the 
ground. ‘The dogs are upon him as he strikes, 
biting, snarling, and jostling each other in their | 
rage to assail him, but he is beyond resistance ; | 
two balls have found his brain, another has | 
cropped his ear, and the fourth is in his shoulder. 

“He's a big one, aint he, boys? and he’s fat | 
as a hog, on my corn; he'll weigh three hundred, | 
won't he, Tony? Now, hold my lantern, whilst | 
I cut a withe to drag him by.” | 

The withe was prepared and slipped over the 
bear’s head, and we dragged him down the hill to | 
the cabin, where we arrived at two o'clock in the | 
morning, tired, muddy and triumphant. 

We climbed the ladder to our bunk, under the 
sloping rafters of the cabin, and fell asleep listen- | 
ing to the pattering of the rain on the shingles, | 
not more than two feet above our faces. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


———— 


FIGHTING AND FORBEARING. | 


| 
There was a couple of boys playing at marbles, | 
and several, as is usual, were looking on to see} 
how the game went, and it went very peaceably | 
foratime. At last, 
**You cheat,” burst from one. 
“You lie!” cried the other. 
“Tell me I lie?” cried the first, with an angry | 
scowl. 
‘Call me a cheat ?” rejoined the second. **Call | 
me a cheat again, and you take that,” doubling 
up his fist in the other boy’s face. 
‘Get out,” cried the first, jumping up in & pas- | 
sion, ‘tor I'll pitch into you.” | 
, And pitch into each other they did, like a} 
jcouple of bull dogs. It was a regular fight until | 
| one got a bloody nose, and the other was kicked | 
over into the dirt. 
| Did the fight settle any thing? No. Did it} 
| clear up the character of either? No. It soiled, 


} 
| 
| 


been past midnight when the | and tore their clothes, and what was much worse,| Mr. White speaking about that very thing, and | is true, but. what good did they do her? 
of the falling rain was invaded | it smutched their hearts with great black and blue | he said she was so terribly careless, that while he | ¥® 


| spots of resentment, hatred, anger, and a mixture | 
lof ugly feelings towards each other for a long 
while after. 

And that is about all that is ever gained by | 
| fighting. It settles nothing that could not be 
better settled by kind words. It clears up no- 
body’s character. It does not satisfy justice, or | 
decide the merits of a case. One may, indeed, | 
| beat; but the wrong side is as likely to beat as | 
| the right, if it has fist enough. j 

The storm the other afternoon drove the chil- | 
dren to the piazza, where a simple game took the 
place of more active sports. The moves went 
briskly on, when Henry cried, angrily, 

‘You are cheating. You moved twice to my 
once.” 


; 


} 


COMPANION. 


“No,” said Will. Jones, ‘‘that is fair. It was! and on her return to compel the admiring appre- 
my move.” | ciation of her former teachers and schoolmates, 


‘*’Tisn't,” persisted Henry, his cheeks flushing. . ti . . 
Wi, Ganke adeed: the Wille. glite whe wore |e tee Tne eae Ne om Sheet reg, 


standing by, but they had not minded. ‘‘Well,” less power, and this Kate _— found out. 
said he, gently, ‘I thought I was fair. I meant) Among the new studies which she commenceg 
to be, Henry, and I will take the move back, if . rs aga be — a and music, 
you say so. ' ; . " | At first, her good resolutions, the novelty o 
_ ‘No, no,” cried Henry, quite pacified and @ studies, and a certain pride in appearing aa 3 
little ashamed of his haste; ‘“‘no, no, make the 7 : C= 
move. You are right, I dare say.” | fore her new teachers; made her unusually dilj. 
And so this little breeze, which might have gent; but it was not long before the hours g). 
blown into a tempest, quickly spent itself, and loted to practice were spent in running over vari. 
the game went pleasantly on. sale _ ous little pieces of music which lay upon the 
tat taf saprer arse away mea’ "Piano, a Tine here and another there, while 
own less attractive lesson in the instruction book 
was almost entirely neglected. 
| French had seemed very fascinating for a while, 
| but her interest waned as she got into the irregy. 
| lar conjugations. Latin was easier by far; the 
| words were pronounced as they were spelled, and 
| she liked the sound of the declensions ; they rolleq 
| off with a sort of rhythm that fixed itself easily in 
| her mind; but when she began to translate, her 
| old habits resumed the mastery; she found jt 80 
| much easier to guess at the derivation of a won 
But in the lonely homes — | than to hunt it out. 7 
A, sumvow beseds ike death, So the months wore away until, near the end of 
Rise with each quick-drawn breath ; | the second year, the sudden death of Kate's father 
As, sick with pining pain | made it necessary that she should at once leave 
ore =p es from sae to room, | h 1 d ° t h tl ° h re 
Each old, familiar sight | school, and assist her mother in the support of the 
Piercing her soul like doom ;— | e a by 
family. In the letter which conveyed these tig. 
See, ent | ings Kate’s mother suggested to her that perhaps 
OBS) Tide aha victims tieea! |she might be able to remain where she was in the 
| capacity of assistant teacher; but this could not 
| be. Kate’s want of thoroughness, her total lack 
| of system, had become so well known, that the 
| principal, though much interested in Kate person. 
jally,.and sympathizing deeply with her in her dis. 
appointment, felt that she could not in justice to 
her other pupils give her the situation which she 
desired. 


—_—_—__ +o» 


NOT ON THE TENTED FIELD. 
Many a mother takes up to-day this sad refrain: 


Not on the tented field, 

O terror-fronted war! 
Not on the battle-field, 

Thy bleeding victims are. 


Not where the stern resolve 
Flashes from eye to eye, 

As serried legions press 
Forward, to do or die. 


Not loud, where cannons roar, 
And death shots fall like rain; 

In war's wild, stormy joy, 
Unfeared, unfelt, the pain. 





To see that fair young brow 
Crushed by the war-horse tread, 

That dear and bleeding form 
Stretched by the piled-up dead— 


That dimmed eye, fainting clos 
And she may not be nigh! 

‘Tis mothers die—O God! 
‘Tis but we mothers die! 


—_—__+o>— 





For the Companion. 


ee gyi gs Shortly after her return home, an old friend of 
ate Wilder ha n spoken ; se off; is ‘ 
childhood as being ‘‘very bright ” Her school-! _ a rs _ = = paras 
mates envied hie te ll with which ‘she com- | in his trimming store. Kate’s eyes filled and her 
, ~| face burned, as she frankly told him that she did 
mitted to memory long lessons in history and geog- | Ss , “6 
raphy, and as for compositions, “Kate writes | Nee oe ty old gentle “ly 
them just as easy as any thing,” the girls said. | withing to keep sy books nt more re 
Stimulated by vanity, she would dash off two or! , week :” and with a foreboding heart Kate tee 
three pages while some of her less favored class-| ;,04 to wp And she did try ont kind as Aue old 
— . . . ° | ” 7? ’ s 
ae tua Unter oe ae —_ | friend was, it was not long before he discovered 
choice awe : ectly well that his accounts were in most incapable hands 
that by giving more ti | : : : zs 
ro —* vse at bene nth wit ; and after a season of forbearance on his part, and 
y BS greaty Imp ’ Y would hopeless blundering on hers, she relinquished her 
‘‘pass” as it was, so she let them go. It often position 
a a — wat on their return to her!" In her old dreams Kate had often fancied her- 
1ANC yenciuie Pl 


> seth . 
ob he th magento cae very | self an authoress, and fragments of at least a doz 
poor,” but she thought of Choate and Webster, ,en sketches lay in her portfolio. At her mother’ 


and concluded that - was one sign of a great! ureent request, she now agreed to finish thete and 
a on —— yan ain dicen send them to some publisher. She looked them 

: * | over, added a few lines to one, made some alter- 
“That young lady has a destiny before her.” | ations in another, and then, diseusted with their 
“We shall hear of Miss Wilder some day.” | defects, threw them aside and began a fresh 
These and kindred remarks were constantly | sketch, which before long shared the fate of the 
reaching her ears, and perhaps it was not strange | others. It was easy enouch to besin a story, and 
that at sixteen Kate had a most exalted idea of .ometimes to finish one, but to tonite me article 
her own capabilities and the brilliant career which | yhich should read smoothly and seem complete in 


lay before her. How she was to make her mark, | 4) its details required more close application than 
what her destiny was to be, or in what way she! Kate had imagined or was ready to bestow. The 


was to render her name famous, she never stopped | gream of authorship melted away, and so one by 
to consider ; but while all around her was heard | one faded all the baseless visions in which Kate 
the low hum of study, Kate would sit with her) paq so delighted to revel. Music, French and 
eyes fixed on vacancy; “thinking,” she would |] atin all failed to be of practical use to: her, 


have said, but it was not the kind of thought, | owing to the superficial manner in which she hal 
fixed and persistent, without which no great or| acquired the little knowledge of them which she 
good work is ever accomplished; it was a vague | 


; : , ‘ | possessed ; and while Nelly Danforth is support 
dreaming of future greatness, in which she 8aW' ing her mother and young sister from the hand- 
herself upon a pinnacle of fame, admired, flat-| some salary which she receives as head assistant 
tered and caressed. What should bridge over in one of our largest schools, Kate barely clothes 
the gulf between her present position and the | herself from her earnings as a seamstress. 

lofty eminence upon which she should one day | 


, | Iwonder if I have made the cause of Kate's 
be enthroned, she neither knew nor cared. That! ¢.jure clear to the minds of my readers. It wis 


would take care of itself she supposed, and so}; : ay: 
: st this. She had, bey » natural 
she dreamed away the school hours, and her lip ene ten Sper rc, omega beg ~ 


| abilities. Her mistake lay in trusting to these 
curled contemptuously as she looked across the | : ; 


‘al 4 Nelly Danforth drads; seh | alone, while Nelly Danforth, who was conscious of 
aisle and saw Nelly Danfor dging away wi aotidel oy ordi tale sate’ 
a troubled brow over her algebra lesson. ee tite fe soeessippel 


Kate in the race by application to study. ™ 
As the summer term drew near its close many | 7% , 


{ 
consultations were held among the girls concern- | 


° e ° e - | 
ing their respective parts in the approaching ‘‘ex- | 
hibition.” 


of from her} 





THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 


It was terribly cold; it snowed, and was 7” 
“Kate Wilder will-ls “a | dark, and it was the last evening of the year. 

sig ‘As : pass yer — he weledinteny, ad this cold and darkness there went along the street 
Pa er foe ae another. |a poor little girl, bare-headed and with naked 
“I guess not,” said Carrie Allen, ‘‘I overheard | feet. When she left home she had slippers on, it 


They 
re very large slippers, which her motber had 
hitherto worn; so large were they that the poot 
little thing lost them as she shuffled, as fast * 
she could, across the street, to get out of the wa 
of two carriages that rolled by at a rapid spee® 
Kate did not have the valedictory, and to her| One slipper was nowhere to be found ; the other 
own vexation and the surprise of her friends the | had been laid hold of by an urchin, and of 
only part assigned her in the exercises of the day pete little maiden walked on with her tity, 
was an umimportant one which required little or| naked feet, that were quite red and blue from 
no thought or study in its preparation. | cold. ; She carried a quantity of matches !" ” 
Early in the following autumn Kate was sent old apron, and she held a bundle of the 4 wis 
to a seminary ina distant city to finish her educa- | re ae" a oorty bye bought hed. thing ott s re 
“tion. With the mortification of the summer fresh | “(0% (Ve On& Cavs no one enh itt 


s le penny. 
in mind, she resolved to begin her new life in a . ‘Ske on along, trembling with cold and hut 


had no doubt she was more capable of it than any | 
girl in the class, he actually did not dare trust 
it in her hands.” 


| new way, to make vast attainments in knowledge, | ger,—a very picture of sorrow, the poor © 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








+]. The flakes.of snow covered her long, fair 
cir which fell in beautiful curls around her 
neck; but of that, of course, she never once 
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thought now. From all the windows the candles 
ming, 
wor — for you know it was New Year's eve; 
yes, of that she thought. : 
* In a corner formed by two houses, one of which 
advanced more than the other, she seated herself 
and cowered as close to the walls as she could. 
Her little feet she had drawn up close to her, but 


che grew colder and colder, and to go home she | 


jd not venture, for she had not sold any matches 
snd could not bring a single penny; from her fa- 
her she would certainly get blows; and at home 
it was cold, too, for above she had only the roof, 
through which the wind whistled, even though the 
jargest cracks were stopped up with straw and 


“ler little hands were almost numbed with cold. 
0! a match might afford her a world of comfort, 
f she only dared take a single one out of the 
inch, draw it against the wall, and warm her fin- 
gers by it. She drew one out. ‘‘Rischt !” how it 
jlazed, how it burned! It was a warm, bright 
{ame like a candle, as she held her hands over it; 
it was a wonderful light. 

It seemed really to the little maiden as though 
che was sitting before a large iron stove with bur- 
sished brass feet and a brass ornament at top. 
The fire burned with such blessed influence ; it 
warmed so delightfully! The little girl had al- 
rady stretched out her feet to warm them too; 
hut—the small tlame went out, the stove vanished ; 
she had only the vemains of the burnt out match 
in her hand. 

She rubbed another against the wall; it burned 
brightly, and the wall where the light fell became 
transparent like a veil, so that she could see into 
theroom. On the table was spread a snow-white 
tble-cloth; upon it was a splendid porcelain ser- 
yice, and the roast goose was steaming freely, 
with its stufling of apples and dried plums. But 
what was still better to behold, was, the goose 
hopped down from the dish, reeled about on the 
foor with knife and fork in its breast, till it came 
wp to the poor little girl, when—the match went 
out, and nothing but the thick, cold, damp wall 
was left behind. 

She lighted another match. Now there she 
was, sitting under the most magnificent Christmas 
tree; it was still larger and more decorated than 
theone she had seen through the glass door in 
the rich merchant’s house. 

Thousands of lights were burning on the green 
branches; and gaily-colored pictures, such as she 
lad seen in the shop-windows, looked down upon 
ber, The little maiden stretched. out her hands 
towards them, when the match went out. The 
lights of the Christmas tree rose higher and high- 
er; she saw them now as stars in heaven; one 
fell down and formed a long trail of fire. 

“Some one is jvst dead!” said the little girl; 
for her old grandmother, the only person who had 
loved her, and who was now no more, had told 
ber that when a star falls a soul ascends to God. 

She drew another match against the wall; it 
mas again light, and in the lustre there stood her 
grandmother, so bright and so radiant, so mild, 
snd with such an expression of love ! 

“Grandmother,” cried the little one, “O take 
newith you! You go away when the match 
tums out; you vanish like the warm stove, like 
the delicious roast goose, and like the magnificent 
Ciristmas tree!” Then she rubbed the whole 
bunch of matches quickly against the wall, for she 
mnted to be quite sure of keeping her grand- 
nother near her. 

The matches gave so brilliant a light that it 
vemed brighter than -at noon-day. Never for- 
nerly had the grandmother been so beautiful and 
ul. She took the little maiden on her arm, and 
both flew in brightness and in joy high, very high, 
ad then above was neither cold, nor hunger, nor 
axety; they were with God. 

But in the corner, at the cold hour of dawn, 
ut the little girl, with rosy cheeks and with a 
suiling mouth, leaning against the wall,—frozen 
death on the last evening of the old year. 
Frozen, stark, sat the child there, with her match- 
#, of which one bunch had been burned. 

“She wanted to warm herself,” people said. 
Xo one had the slightest thought that she had 
wen things so beautiful; no one ever dreamed of 
Ye splendor in which, with her grandmother, she 


“entered on the joys of a new .year.—Hans 
allergen, 


+> 


RESPECT THE BURDEN. 


Napoleon, at St. Helena, was once walking with 
‘dy, when a man came up with a load on his 
os The lady kept her side of the -path, and 
we a to assert the precedence of her sex; 
- — gently waved her on one side, say- 
: s Respect: the burden, madam.” You con- 
~atly see men and women behave to each other 
: wy which shows that they do not ‘‘respect 
: urden,” whatever the burden is. Sometimes 
Were is an actual visible load, sometimes it 
, dand raggedness, sometimes it is hunger, 
uetunes itis grief or illness. If I get into a 

pence (suppose I jostle or am jostled) with 
wa hungry-looking fellow on a winter 
ing, Tam surely bound to be lenient in my 


» structions. I expect him to be harsh, rude, 
ud, unforgivin 






















g; and his burden (of privation) 
entitle hi 5 , an ( Pp 
bad om odes may indulgence. Again, a man with 


is almost an irresponsible agent, so 
*s common amenities go; | am a brute if I 
“rel with him for a wry word, or an ungracious 
sand how far, pray, are we to push the kind 

ty which “respects the burden?” As far as 


: tap of God will go with us. A great distance 
> '8 a long 
hod Words. 


»ESCoUNTERI With «a RaTTrLesNAKE.—Miss H. 
ween, of Milton, while walking recently near 
d ather’s house, was attacked by a large and 
Sttous rattlesnake, but by her coolness. and 





and it smelled so deliciously of! courage in a young lady only seventeen years of 


presence of mind succeeded in killing him after a 
severe contest. The snake measured four feet 
seven inches, and had eleven rattles, showing it 
to be thirteen years old. Such a specimen of true 


| age is certainly worth recording. 


NO STRIFE IN HEAVEN. 
| Itis related that an old Scotch elder had once a 








| serious dispute with his minister at an elders’ 
meeting. 
broke the minister’s heart. 
home, and the minister went home too. The next 
| morning the elder came down, and his wife said to 
| him, 

“Ye look very sad, Jan; what is the matter 
| with ye?” 

‘‘Ah,” he replied, ‘‘you would look sad too, if! 
you had had such a dream asI have. I dreamed 
I bad been at the elders’ meeting, and had said 
some hard things, and grieved the minister; and 
when he went home I thought he died and went 
to heaven. And I thought afterward that I died 
too, and went up to beaven; and when I got to 
the gates of heaven, out came the minister, and 
put out his hands to take me, saying, ‘Come 
along, Jan; there’s nae strife up here. Tam hap- 
py to see ye.’” 

The elder went to his minister directly to beg 
his pardon, and found he was dead. The elder 
was so stricken by the blow, that two weeks after 
he also departed. ‘And I should not wonder,” 
said he who related the incident, ‘if he did meet 
the minister at heaven’s gates, and hear him say, 
‘Come along, Jan; there’s nae strife up here.’” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE COBWEB. 


O, how pretty, come and see, 

The cobweb hanging trom this tree; 
How fine it is, how regular 

The threads that make its ladder are! 
And how the dew, like shining beads, 
Hangs trembling on the slender threads. 


But, how sad! Poor little fly, 

You've sought that pretty home to die. 
Its beauty tempted you; you thought, 
sefore the film your wings had caught, 
It was a pleasure-palace; you 

Were cheated by the sparkling dew. 


See! the spider comes apace, 

To seize you in his death-embrace; 
Ah, how you struggle to be free! 
Would [ could save thee, pretty fly, 
3ut ‘tis too late, for thou must die. 


Let me try to bear mind 

Thy fate, when snares in life I find; 
Though they beautiful may be, 
With all that most entices me, 

Let me turn my foot away, 

Lest I be the tempter’s prey. 





JERRY FAY. 

It was a winter afternoon in school, the school 
on Myrtle Hill, where Jerry Fay was learning 
strange things out of books. It was a pleasant 
school-room. The sun came in brightly through 
the large windows, and some of the children who 
had nothing to do watched the motes that danced 
in the long beams of sunlight that slanted down 





the room. There were beautiful pictures on the 
blackboards—flowers, and birds, and trees; here 
an old mill with its idle wheel, and there an ivy- 
grown tower with the rooks sailing round the 
crumbling battlements. 

It was the writing hour, and the room was very 
still. Little heads were bent over the copy- 
books, little clumsy fingers were twisting strange- 
ly around the pens that would now and then make 
a big blot and many an odd character on the white 
page. And this was Jerry’s school-room, but he 
was not there, and the teacher said to herself that 
Jerry was playing truant again, and she wondered 
what she should do with him. While she was 
thinking about it, she was summoned to the door. 
There she found Jerry in charge of a police 
officer, whose especial business was picking up 
truants. He had come to report him to the 
teacher, and then take him away to the ‘‘lockup.” 

Poor Jerry. It was enough to make one’s 
heart ache to see him. His blue eyes were sunk- 
en, and his face had a sharp, white look, as though 
the warmth was all frozen out of his veins. One 
could not help seeing at first sight that the child 
had not enough to eat. His clothes were thin 
and torn, and his bare toes crept from the miser- 
able shoes that had hard work to stay on his 
frost-bitten feet. 

‘*T must take this boy to the lockup,” said. the 
officer, after talkiag a few minutes with the 
teacher. 

Jerry’s white face grew whiter, and he clasped 
his hands in utter distress. - **O, don’t, don’t take 
me there !” he said, and the tears rolled down his 
face. ‘‘I never had anybody to tell me how to 
be good, I never had any bringing up, nobody 
ever cared for me! O! teacher, I'd Nie to be 
good like other boys, but nobody ever showed me 
how.” 

Poor boy! it was all too true. Nobody had 
tried to teach him to be good. Nobody cared for 
him, as he said. 

His father was dead, and his mother was a 


He said some hard things, and almost | 
Afterward he wont 








wretched, heartless woman, who would have been 
glad to get rid of him at any time, no matter | 
how. When, the nights were bitter cold she 
| would lock the door while Jerry was out, and he | 
| 





morning came. She ‘had even accused him’ of! 
crime, in hopes of getting him imprisoned, but her | 
plans failed. Think of it! A mother wishing to 
| imprison an innocent child. And so, with blows | 
| plenty, and food scarce, so searce that you could | 
| see the hunger written all over his face and star- | 


way to the foot of the rainbow.—| ing from his blue eyes, what wonder that Jerry | 


| was not.always good; that he Tung, evil asgoci- | 
| ates, and was following in their ways ? 
| There were tears in the teacher’s eyes as she | 
listened to the boy’s piteous appeal, and even the 
| hardy policeman was touched. Warning him that 
; another time he would: not escape, he permitted | 


would be obliged to wander without shelter till | 


him to go back to the school-room. He has never 

layed truant again, but is not his life a sad one? 
Nobody to love him, nobody, as he says, to ‘bring 
him up,” nobody to teach him to be good like 
other boys, nobody to care for him. And this is 
a true story. 








ear” Famity Dre Cotors. — We know of nothing that has so 
fairly gained the confidence and admiration of the public as the 
FaMILy Dyk CoLors, manufactured by Howe & Stevens, of this 
city, who deservedly rank among our most enterprising and pub- 
lie spirited citizens. These Dyes were only brought to their pres- 
ent wonderful perfection by the most caretully continued and 
laborious experiments. They combine precisely what has hith- 
erto been wanted, and sold as they are at the people's popular 
prices, are in universal demand. The proprietors only ask that 
their Dyes may have a fair trial. Of the verdict that will be ren- 
dered they have no fear. 5—lw 





PIANO STUDIES BY LOUIS KOHLER. 













Op. 50. The First Studies....... Srecere . 
* 128. New School in Velocity. Book 
“New School in Velocity. Boo’ 
*“ 112. Special Studies. Book 1 
“ Special Studies. Book 2.... 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
45—lw y 


277 Washington Street. 





READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER. 
What proof more reliable could be given in favor of any medi- 
cine than the following letter from Rev. W. B. Jacobs: 
GENTS,—Allow me, unsolicited, to send you a word of commen- 
dation for your Pain Killer. [have used itin my family these sev- 
eral years, and found it all it claims to be. For Rheumatism, 
Coughs, Colds, Burns, Cholera tendencies and difticulties, as well 
as diseases generally that prevail in families, I regard the Pain 
Killer as beyond all price, and as efficacious beyond any medi- 
cine within my knowledge. We keep it as our chief family medi- 
cine, and find its use in ordinary cases worth more than any doc- 
tor. The testimony of others among my acquaintances and 
friends is equally favorable. Many clergymen have spoken of it 
in the highest terms as a family medicine. Missionaries, in re- 
peated instances, have said to me, in person and in their letters, 
that the Pain Killer was by far the best medicine used in heathen 
lands, and they use it for themselves and families, and adminis- 
ter it to others around them, This much I am inclined to say, as 
an act of justiee to yourselves, and as a benefit to others. 
are at liberty to use this testimonial, if of any service. 
Yours, &c., Rev. W. B. JACOBS, 
Late Editor of the Christian Chronicle. 
Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 45—2w (25) 
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JUST ISSUED. 

We have just published a new set of Juveniles, viz: 
GHORGY’S MENAGERIE. 
BY MRS. MADELINE. LESLIE. 

6 vols......$3,75. 
This is one of the finest set of Books for young children ever 
published, being written in a simple manner, large print and 
tinely illustrated. 


Each Book is separate in itself, and gives an account of the fol- 
lowing animals : 
Vol. 1—The Lion. 
Vol, 2—The Elephant. 
Vol. 3—The Camel. 


Vol. 4—The Wolf. 
Vol, 5—The Bear. 
Vol. 6—The Deer. 


Mrs. Leslie's popularity as an author is a guaranty of the books. 
Every family should have them. 


. PUBLISHED BY . 
GRAVES & YOUNG, 
24 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


4—3w 





WHAT WILL CURE CHILBLAINS? 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
44—2w 





¥ 
BRYENT’S 
GREAT RADIATING FURNACE, 
With Joslin’s Patent Regulator attached, makes the most perfect 
Heating Apparatus ever introduced; it insures a saving of at 
least 25 per cent. in tuel. 


Manutactured and tor sale by 
42—5w 


W. BRYENT, 15 Scuoou Srreet. 
FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 


We are now exhibiting our stock of 








Men’s and Boys’ Winter Clothing, 


Comprising every variety of style and material, adapted to the 
taste and means of all classes of purchasers, 
DRESS FROCKS, 

s DRESS SACKS 
ENGLISH 
SACK OVERCOATS, 
PALETOT OVERCOATS, 
SURTOUTS, 
PANTALOONS, VESTS, 
Together with the usual variety of 


"WALKING COATS. 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods. 


Most of our Goods were purchased before the late extreme ad- 
vance, and our whole stock will be offered at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
at prices decidedly favorable to purchasers. 





GEO. W. SIMMONS & CoO., 





4l—6w 32 and 34 North Street, Boston. 
DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
A Good Tavelling Companion. 
44—2w 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Docror KEennepy, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA.TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blot 


pasture weeds a remedy 


h 








WISTAR’S BALSAM 

—or— 

WiLD CHERRY, 

THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first inttoduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a furore 


was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 


its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
ey, and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, speedy and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
incomparable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 


tt everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues. Its 


works speak for tt, and find utterance in the abundant and voiun- 
tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and settled 
disease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health. 
We can present @ mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 


Cannot be Discredited. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. FRaNcIs LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, 1864. 
Messrs. S. W. Fow.e & Co.: 
Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to suffering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. WisTar’s BALe 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. 1 have used it—when 1 have had occa- 
sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—tor many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. I have trequently been very hoarse on Saturday, and 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
hoarseness has invariably been removed, and I have preached 
without difficulty. 

1 commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy tor the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsam 
does not atlect all alike, but it always removes my hoarsctess, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbatii. 

Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 


From R. Fe._Lows, M. D., of Hill, N, H. 


“I have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatuent of 
severe and long-standing coughs. 1 know of one patient, now in 
comtortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but for 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 


From Prof. E. T. Quimy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 

“This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
used Dr. WisTaR’s BALSAM OF WILD CuERky for Coughs, Colds 
and Sore Throats, to which 1, in common with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very dest remedy tor such cases with which lam acquainted.” 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
medicines. 6—eowly 





A NEW MAGAZINE 
—FOR— 


Sas ToOoVUNG FOLLIES. 





Messrs. Ticknor & Fir.ps 


Respectfully announce that they will shortly begin the publi- 
cation of a New Monthly Magazine, entitled 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS; 
An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls 


ee SEVERAL OF THE MOST POPULAR AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH WRITERS HAVE BEEN SECURED AS 
REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS, AND THE EDITORIAL 
CONDUCT OF THE MAGAZIN®B® WILL BE IN THE 
HANDS OF TWO WELL KNOWN AUTHORS. 

A full announcement of the names of the Editors and Con- 
tributors, together with the features of the Magazine, will be 
given in the PROSPECTUS, which will be issued in a few 
days. TICKNOR & FIELDS, PusLisugrs, 

44—2w 155 Washington Street, Boston. 








{2 BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, and all disorders of 
the Throat and Lungs, are relieved by using ‘Brown's Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHES.” 

“I have been afflicted with Bronchitis during the past winter, 
and found no relief until I found your BroncuiaL Trocuns. 

C. H. GARDNER, 
Principal of Rutger's Female Institute, New York.” 

“Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing pe- 
culiar to Asthma. Rey. A. C. EGGLESTON, New York.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to certify to the efficacy of your 
Bronchial Troches, in an affection of the throat and voice, in- 
duced by public singing. They have suited my case exactly, re- 
lieving my Throat and clearing the voice 60 that I could sing 
with ease. T. DUCHARME, 

Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal.” 

“When somewhat hoarse from cold or over-exertion in public 
speaking, I have uniformly found Brown's TrocueEs afford re- 
lief. HENRY WILKES, D. D., 

Pastor of Zion's Church, Montreal. 

Sold by ali dealers in medicines, at 25 cents a box. 44—Im 


A UNIVERSAL REMEDY. 


DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 





44—2w 





among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case ot 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of fay a 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1] to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all der ts of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; & relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
-and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Manu- 
factured by DONALD NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

14—lyis 





For sale by all Draggists. 


HENRIE’S KAKALING. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 


KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and PreseRVATION of the Halr, and by its use the 
Hair retains its age ed luxurtance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it c any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 5 

It. will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
ally permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove ali Dandruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty,Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 











and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—lyis 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 10, 1864. 
Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a sear, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 


“MOTHER, SOMEBODY SAID HEAVEN, 
THEN.” 


Through the still hours of night a little child| 
lay slumbering. The nursery lamp shed its flicker- 
ing light, casting weird shadows over the dark- 
ened chamber, and the mother, waiting and 
watching, prayed, silently, ‘‘Not my will but 
Thine, O Lord.” No sound had fallen on the 
ear, when suddenly uprose in glad surprise the 
gentle sufferer, and opening wide the speaking 
eyes, in clear, distinct tones announced the joy- 
ful tidings, ‘‘Mother, somebody said heaven, 
then.” Ah, in that moment the mother knew 
what the answer would be, and one great gush- 
ing, unspoken prayer went forth, for ‘‘a patient 
waiting” until the end should come! 

In those hours of brooding darkness white- 
robed messengers had seftly traced upon the 
fevered lips the talismanic word, and the mother’s 
heart, though sore with anguish, responded, sol- 





company with a lady friend, and the two boys 
were playing at the extremity of the outer pier, 
and by some means fell into the sea. Upon see- 
ing the accident, Miss Le Geyt immediately 
rowed, at much risk, through the broken water to 
their rescue, and throwing an oar to one of the 
boys, held the other lad in her arms until further | 
assistance arrived. She was thus the means of| 
saving them both from a watery grave. 





VARIETY. 


A POETICAL BAROMETER. 

The following quaint effusion of Dr. Jenner, who was celebrated 
in his day for his practical sense, may serve as a guide for those 
of our readers who are interested in foretelling the state of the | 
weather: 

The hollow tinds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low; 
The soot talls down, the spanie/s sleep, 
The spiders from their cobwebs peep; 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in haloes hid her head; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see! a rainbow spans the sky; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark, how the chairs and tables crack! 
Old Betty's bones are on the rack; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant Ail/s are seeming nigh, 
How restless are the snorting swine, 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o'er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered jaws; 
Througt. the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies ; 
The glowworms, numerous and briglit, 
Iliumed the dewy dell last night; 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays; 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest; 

Though June, the air is cold and still, 








daughter to boarding-school, in a distant town. 
She says she intends to work until her two chil- 
dren are well educated and well provided against 
the probability of such adversities as she has had 
to encounter.— Wheeling (Va.) Intell. 


TO BED. 


There was a half foolish fellow living at one of 
the principal hotels in the city of E , by the 
name of George, doing the chores, such as run- 
ning errands, carrying water, etc. The boarders 
at the house were always bothering him, trying to 
scare him, and such like. One night, after he 
went to bed, some of the boarders, sitting in the 
office, determined to have some fun at his ex- 
pense. So when they thought he had got fairly 
settled, one of them got a sheet and wound it 
around his person, so as to appear as much as 
possible like a ghost, and then started to George’s 
room, opened the door softly, and stepped up to 
the foot of the bed, and said, in ss solemn a tone 
as he could command— 

“I am thy father’s ghost.” 

‘‘Waal, if you be, you had better go to bed, 
and not make such a noise about it,” was the 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Her preparations for the Hair have not on! 
the United States and Canada, but within the Past few 

supply the immense demand from foreign couniries, ein: 
their exclusive sale have been opened in’ London ang lane 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. "Po 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens th 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to it 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIny, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMvy 
? 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dr, 
often restores, affd never fails to invigorate, beay 
fresh the Hair,renderingit soft, silky and glossy, 
it to remain in any desired position. 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, Nolad 
toilet is complete withoutit. The rich, glossy appearance jny 
ed is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes ail danine 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. 1t will preven; ; 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and ya 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


y the largest Sale 
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reply. 
The ghost decamped, but the conclusion was 
that George was not as foolish as was supposed. 


——_+o>—___—__ 


THE WORLD’S END. 


During the last two or three centuries upwards 
of thirteen fixed stars have disappeared. One of 
them, situated in the northern hemisphere, pre- 
sented a peculiar brilliancy, and was so bright as 
to be seen by the naked eye at mid-day. It 
seemed to beonfire. It appeared at first of a daz- 
zling white, then of a reddish yellow, and lastly 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the Wor, 














DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW yon, 
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THE ASSORTMENT OF 


Youths’ and Boys’ Overcoats, Jackets, 
Pants, Sacks and Polka Suits, 
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emnly and silently, ‘‘Even so, Father, if so it The mellow blackbirds voice is shrill; of an ashy pale color. La Place supposes it was AT THE OLD STAND, Her m 
° re My dzg, so altered in his taste, + hy hee Ss aaa The ‘ 
seemeth good in Thy sight.” Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast; burnt up, as it has never been seen since. ne , " +h ther 

os y as And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, No. 20 Winter Street, ith 


With the coming dawn the soul of the loved 


They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem precipitate fo fall, 


conflagration was visible about sixteen months. 
How dreadful! A whole system on fire, the 












Is now very large and complete. 





“Ther 


one departed, greeted at heaven's gates by the Ae W thay Sts the plevetan oR: great central luminary and its planets, with their| The Cistom Department is under the direction of Mr.2,y,fampuas® 1 
angel boy who, a little before, with their farewell dcturtkiemadtaanee. plains, mountains, forests, villages, cities and in- | RICHARDSON, well-known in this city, and Gentlemen, You he apple 
kisses fresh upon his infant brow, went ‘‘up the SS habitants all in flames consumed; and here we ayn oom Gupeat agen seeyeing geempemte ip the Gt gneEET of gu 
shining way.” SINGULAR FREAK OF AFFECTION. have a presumptive proof of the truth, and a sol-| “ 4;—2in J. WALTER READ, Prorre, Mierds w 

The meeting of the loved ones, her beauteous, oun luctration of 6 singular passage i 8 very nd swol 


fair-haired children, the infant songs of praise, 
the birds and flowers of Paradise, the ‘‘green 
fields and still waters,” the ‘‘hosts of heaven,” 


In the spring of 1861, when the calls to patriot- 
ism went like wildfire over the land, a young man 
in the third ward of Chicago, named George W. 
Treyser, was engaged to be married to a young 
lady, who died last week, in a Western town, and 


old book: 

‘‘The heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise; the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; 
the world, also, and the works that are therein, 











KENNEDY’S 
SALT-RHEU™M 
OINTMENT 


Her m 
ho had 
had pare 


, : ii sian : . shall be burned up.” . ; 
and Ile who is the light the reof, all in that instant was buried in Vicksburg. He enlisted, promising P me CURES ogee ane ie ashed ¢ 
so swept across the mother’s vision that the grief] to return as soon as the war was over, and left his pa CURES ’ omplain 


of parting, the grave, the loneliness of father and 
mother, solitary and silent as their hearts must 
now be, bereft of household music, were all for- 
gotten; regret and pain were taken away, and a 
great and sure peace so filled her soul that she 
could boldly say, ‘*The Lord is my helper.” ‘‘He 


aflianced almost broken-hearted. At the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek he was killed. When the news| 
reached this city his betrothed went into fainting 
fit#, and for two days her life was despaired of. 
She never recovered her reason entirely, but lived, 
as it were, under the shadow of some impenetra- 
ble gloom. She selected a chicken from a brood, 


THE ANT “TRAP. 


As the season is now at hand for those pests, 
the ants, housewives and others who are troubled 
with them may probably use the following trap to 
advantage : : 

Procure a large sponge, wash it well, and press 
it dry, which will leave the cells quite open; then 















CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES, 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 


CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
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hath given, and Ue hath taken.” The angel boy and took it to her room, where she made a play-| sprinkle over it aoe fine white a and a0 Tue Most DELIGATFULLY CooLING OrvrmEnr even wok MPretty a 
be) ’ . e bY e . 4 . P, b 4 . 
rn ves yee eli Mae a _.¢,| thing or a pet of it. She gave it a name which in| it near where the ants are troublesome. ey SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. prettier : 
- there” welcomes his little sister, and safe | ine it knew, and soon came at her call. It| will soon collect upon the sponge, and take up * 1 om 
within the golden gates they are waiting and| would perch on her head as she would sit look-| their abode in the cells. It is only necessary to ee oe Pe bbed 


watching for us. ‘Father, ‘'hy will be done.” 
F. P. C. 
+o 
FAITHFUL AND BRIGHT. 
The following illustration of canine sagacity and 


faithfulness is worthy of record : 


Mr. S——,, a tobacconist, residing and doing 
business in Troy, N. Y., some years ago was the 
fortunate owner of a very intelligent and valuable 
dog, which, for the safety of his establishment, he 
was in the habit every night of locking in his 
store-room. ‘The store fronted on the street, and 
immediately in its rear was the manufacturing 
room, in which were tables such as are commonly 


ing from her window, and pick crumbs from her 
lips when she saw fit to fed it, and pick at her 
teeth as though they were kernels of corn. She 


lived, and which formed an affection for its mis- 
tress truly wonderful. And thus the pair lived 
till three weeks since, when the chicken was killed 
by a dog. After this time the girl grew languid, 
nervous, disheartened, and at last died with a bro- 
ken heart. Such, in brief, jis an actual incident 
which thus passes into the history of the singular 
freaks of affection.—Chicago Tribune. 





or 


would sit for hours caressing the chicken, which | 
grew into as sleek and pretty a rooster as ever | 


dip the sponge in scalding water, which will wash 
them out dead by the tens of thousands. Put on 
more sugar, and set the trap for a new haul. 
This process will soon clear the house of every 
ant. 


+ 


A BOY’S THOUGHT. 


‘‘Now I suppose I shall have to be very good, 
grandmamma, because we have got this baby; 
for mother won't want her to be naughty, and she 
will be if I am.” 

So said a little fellow, looking earnestly up 
into his grandmother’s face; and every one will 
allow what his grandmother. says, ‘‘that it is a 





























LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND $f, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRES 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a savingot 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides atiending school. 
Send tor a Circular to the UWE PKESS CU,, 

1lé—ly 23 Water Street, Bost 








FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED OCT. 13, 1863.) 
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- very good little piece of reasoning.” It is well A SAVING OF 80 PER CEMXT. “ 
used by tobacconists. On one of these tables . STRALING PHARS. oe eosin folks to remember thos they cannot| prLack 7 Con 
there was kept a pailof water for the accommoda-| The soldier boys will steal apples and pears,| },o good or naughty for themselves alone; they BLACK FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE, —— ly you 
tion of the workmen. One evening Mr. S and sometimes they get taken in: will always influence somebody or other to be like seeciacieeen CLARET BROWN, Light BROS hundson 
Locked his store, and, as usual, the dog was left Mr. $ , Sous a? them SNUFF Bho “Goo 
inside. During the night, through some cause ei (a very ¢ 4 aan cog * yt e way) ‘ ° For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Sawls Sis |, 

: . who lives but a stone’s throw from Camp Curtin Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, kil ought, 
not now remembered, a fire broke out on the! - od basen’ tr the de lati . PENANCE. Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds for h 
floor of the front room. The dog, it appears, | 8 annoye eyond measure by the depredations of Wearing Apparel. or her 1 


gave no alarm, but went quietly into the back 
room, took the pail of water from the table, car- 
ried it to the front room, and poured the water 


of the men, who oy: his fences, appropriate 
his fruit, ete. A fine large pear tree, bending 
under the weight of rich fruit just ripening, stands 








A London park-keeper, when he catches any 
one in the act of petty theft, offers him the choice 
of drawing the garden roller or to be taken into 





CHERRY, 
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DARK DRAB, 






















* 
LIGHT DRAB 
FAWN DRAB, DARK GREE, 
LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT ¢ 
MAGENIA 
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. , > > lant ° n . are,” 
over the burning floor. This failing to extinguish »» Me shed near the house. Seeing some soldiers| custody. The culprit always chooses the roller, For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would oe as 
the fire, he succeeded i *ratching and th clubbing the tree, he drove them off; and, lest} and never commits a second offence. cost five times that sum. Various shades can be producd™ Nan 
. i ° _ septicendlly cei oe Ing and smother- thev might come again, he at once ordered a fore the same dye. The process is simple, and any one cal Th 
ing it out with his paws, but in his efforts to sub- oe one, % & s0rce 7 +o dye with perfect success. Directions in English, Free US | 
due the fire burned them so badly that he dropped to strip the tree, which was done, and not a pear German, inside of each package. children 
on the floor unable to help himself, and in this | ¥8S left upon its branches. sa, "oes On a rough old sailor being asked by one of Ea time onl 
condition he was found the next morning. The| Between eight and nine that eve, while sitting| the members of a learned society to write a con- ORANGE, SLATE, 1 Mi the tar 
hole burned in the floor was eighteen inches in|" the porch, he heard the heavy tread of soldiers | cise account of the manners and customs of a iii SCARLET SOLE, 
diameter. - approaching, and as they neared the house, a| somewhat barbarous nation whose territories he . LEatib bandmay 

SS Le atrong voice gave the command, had lately been exploring, he put down the fol-| for further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect suns, an 

A HORSE STOR **File left! Halt! Mount the shed! Up the lowing exceedingly brief summary of the charac- | ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (¥ . 

ORY. rg 1? 4: > : . valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Stevens’ ‘Treatise 00% in the | 
: : tree, boys!” and some twenty men were soon | teristics of the people in question : ‘oloring. Sent by mail on receipt of price—l0 cents , 
Near Bermuda Hundred there is a large ] . eo as r P and Coloring. Sent by mai pt of p ro telves 
ii oo dh teabiad oak ° edd t tee — teen clambering among its limbs. ‘‘Now give her a **Manners, none. Customs, nasty.” ufactured by mys S STEVES, k u 
iere all disabled and worn-out horses—broug ” Pa 260 BRoabWal, : 
here by Gen. Sheridan after his famous raid—are per yorker Jeseling agpr Fi scaiony -g Rocce I t i k le, h For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 7" ah 
seer, J The Aon . sate : l - ©! old tree underwent such shaking as it never be- iF twenty = make @ scruple, how many die? dic 
ae oem. a Thee ws y a fore experienced. Then there was a lull, and will make a doubt? If seven days make one PARTICULAR NOTICE. her mot! 
s aeedl . ee me WIGSr sets. Ni “ h ‘at | quietly, without command, the demoralized force week, how many will make one strong? If five) g.sgarn SCHOOLS and Private individuals who foolish 
we thought a week or more since. ow we have | withdrew, while our friend of the house lustily and a half yards make a pole, how many will| plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited toa o.) 
changed our opinion. “During the heavy firing on| fang out, make a Tork? If three miles’ make @ league,| Heychiah egy nessa aon stag il Nan 
our right, a short time since, these lame and worn- bY a 


out equine warriors pricked up their ears, straight- 


ened their sore and stiff limbs, tossed their manes, 


and formed in squadrons, and with a loud snort 
Two 


charged on a number of inoffensive mules. 


‘‘Give her another shake !” 
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AN ENTERPRISING WOMAN. 
About six years ago an active little German 





how many will make a confederacy? If four 
quarters make a yard, how many will make a 
garden ? 


Tue North American Review argues that pro- 
fanity indicates a chronic weakness of intellect 










The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a rade 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school Tr 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the Prt 
returning any books they choose to reject after an ym ; 
This new feature of € commends itself to all © e 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying lib 
principlein all parts of New England. 


several | 
but not. 
did not 

ty, neitl 


mules were instantly killed, and the others fled in 
the wildest disorder. The horses again formed to 
the music of Gillmore’s artillery, and charged on 
a high rail fence, which they at once broke down. 
They did not desist from their warlike demonstra- 
tions until the artillery firing ceased.—Letter from | 
Petersburg. 
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woman, a widow, was seen every day in our 
streets, alleys, and by-ways, gathering up old 
rags in her arms, which she washed and sold to 
the dealers. She was very industrious, and, con- 
sequently, very prosperous, and about six months 
later she got a little hand-wagon in which to con- 
vey her rags to market. A year or so later the 












and a poor education, for it requires no genius to 
swear, while it does require some learning and 
talent to converse in genteel language. . Let the 
profane make a note of this. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 CoBN® 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPEF 
DEVOTED TO 


An urchin suffering from the application of the 
birch, said, ‘Forty rods are said to be a furlong. 
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GALLANT ACT OF A BATH LADY. 


At a meeting of the National Life Boat Institu- 
tion, held recently in Bath, England, the silver 


same woman was seen driving a shabby old horse 
attached to a shabby old wagon, and she appeared 
to be dealing in articles other than rags, and ap- 
peared to be improving rapidly in wealth and 


I know better: let anybody get such a licking as 
T’ve had, and he’ll find out that one rod makes an 
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acher !” 


Be kind and obliging to all, but intimate only 


anism, No Controversy: 
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medal of the institution, and a copy of its vote on| goods. Now she drives two good horses, hitched| y; i i 3 
parchment, were voted to Miss A Geyt, a resi- to a substantial wagon, besides which she has ac- Saunt ealety: a No. 22 School Street- think th 
dent of that city, in acknowledgment of her noble| cumulated a handsome little fortune. Although PRICE, $1.25 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADV, telf wa: 


conduct in rescuing two lads from drowning, at 
Lyme Regis, on a recent occasion. On the day 
in question she was out rowing in a small boat, in 


she works as industriously as ever, she dresses on 
the Sabbath, not exactly in ‘purple and fine 


but in conquering fear. 








linen,” but well and neatly, and is sending her 


ing the lions, goes straight on. 


CovuraGE does not consist in feeling no fear, 
He is the hero who, see- 
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